MODERN TRAVEL

to a hard clack and jangle of staysail sheets.
Then over she will go again, and back, and again
over, rolling farther each time. At the last of her
rolls there comes a clattering of tins, as the galley
gear and whack pots slither across to leeward,
followed by cursing seamen. The iron swing-ports
bang to and fro. The straining and groaning
sounds along her length. Every block aloft cracks
and whines. The sea splashes up the scuppers.
The sleepers curse her from their bunks for a
drunken drogher. Then she lets up and stands
on her dignity, and rolls no more perhaps for
another quarter of an hour.

It is cold, this fine variety, for little snow squalls
are always blowing by, to cover the decks with
soft dry snow, and to melt upon the sails. If
you go aloft you must be careful what you touch.
If you touch a wire shroud, or a chain sheet, the
skin comes from your hand as though a hot iron
had scarred it. If you but scratch your hand aloft,
in that fierce cold, the scratch will suppurate. I
broke the skin of my hand once with a jagged
scrap of wire in the main-rigging. The scratch
festered so that I could not move my hand for a
week. It was a little scratch, the eighth of an
inch long. It has left its mark. The sailors used
to prophesy that it would cause the loss of my
arm.

On the whole we had an easy time of it in the
Cape Horn calm. No work was being done about
decks. Our rigging was all set up, our blocks all
greased and overhauled, our chafing gear in its
place, and the heavy-weather sails bent, When
we came on deck we had little to do but stand by
ready for a call, while the flurries of snow blew
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